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the righteousness which exalteth nations, in this drear day when human 
brotherhood is mockery and a snare." There is more of good in the relation- 
ship of the two races than Mr. Dubois would have us believe. 

Carl Kelsey. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Greater Russia— The Continental Empire of the Old World. By Wirt 

Gerrare, Pp. xiii, 336. With illustrations and map of East Siberia. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1903. 

In his recent book, "Greater Russia," Wirt Gerrare, of London, departs 
from the usual rule in politico-economic studies. He does not claim to have 
consulted all the official sources and to be indebted to the officials for kind- 
ness and aid. Being an Englishman, he was compelled to enter and travel 
in Manchuria in disguise and the book throughout is the result of the personal 
observation and conversation of one who seems to know the country and 
the language well. He claims further that in the East the things seen are 
the only ones to be sure of. Mr. Gerrare has good economic and geographic 
instincts and gives much information concerning the resources and prospects 
of commercial and industrial Siberia. As a student of human nature he 
analyzes the Russian character and finally dips into international politics. 
To those who do not read books through, its usefulness is limited by an 
inadequate index. 

Russia is on a boom. Industries are increasing, the cities are being 
rebuilt so rapidly that the old picturesqueness is going, but this does not mean 
that Russia has a creative genius. "Like a sponge Russia has absorbed ; she 
has not assimilated. Whatever there is of western civilization in the Russian 
is an accretion, there is no blend. The Russian is an apt imitator, but he 
stops there." Russians are pleased to cali their country the "new America," 
but, "in the 'new America' there is no initiative ; all has to be brought in from 
the outside. Given the idea, shown the way, helped to a fair start, the 
Russian can go ahead with facility. The teacher is delighted ; more apt pupils 
never were found. All goes well until the machinery wears or some little 
thing goes wrong ; then things are at a standstill until outside help has been 
brought in to right them." 

The Russian policy is, Russia for the Russians. The protective tariff goes 
high and higher, and Russia like several other countries strives to reach and 
maintain the peculiar position of Selling much and buying little. As with for- 
eign goods, so with the foreigner and the foreign corporation, they are not 
encouraged or wanted. The individual Russian's enterprise is also somewhat 
under the ban of the government, for the government must do everything in 
Russia: "it is the state that initiates, the state that achieves and the state that 
looks to the public for approbation. It is the state that leads, guides and pushes 
the public in the way it intends they should take." This necessitates a horde 
of officials whose power is increasing at the expense of the local councils. 
The officials hold together against the citizen and there is little check upon 
them for the guarantee of justice. Secret circulars from St. Petersburg 
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interpret the law and the officials, military and otherwise, are thoroughly 
hated and opposed by the people. "The most popular cartoon in Siberia is 
one showing the peasant tilling in order to enrich state and church officials, 
middlemen and manufacturers." The peasant is still dull and downtrodden, 
but is getting more liberty to leave his village commune and work in new 
industries. The people everywhere show increasing disrespect for officialdom. 

The book contains a fair description, from the economic standpoint, 
of the country between the Volga and the Pacific, but most attention is given 
to Transbaikalia, the Greater Russia of the author. Here is a tincture of 
western ideas, received by way of the far east. Siberia, he thinks, has been 
overpraised. There are vast natural resources in agriculture, timber and 
metals, but there are also vast stretches of waste land. The famous railway 
is great only in its length and its purposes. The slightest strain or accident 
might overtax or stop its usefulness in time of war, and in time of peace it 
is sometimes entirely closed to the public because government work gives 
it full employment. Running expenses have not yet been met by receipts. 
Siberia may in the future need more railroads, but she now needs not roads 
but men. Siberians are better off than Russians, but the significant point is 
made that the present Siberia is the product of the choice Russians, the men 
who dared, did and were exiled ; and in their exile have built up a civiliza- 
tion in a wilderness. In its efforts at populating the new lands the govern- 
ment takes the stupid peasant with a low standard of life, low wage, low 
diet and low efficiency, transports him across two continents, feeds him and 
cares for him as though he were a child, and by the time he is allotted land 
the last spark of initiative is gone and he expects the government to continue 
to care for him. 

The idea that the government must have everything prevents the proper 
granting of land to the settler, keeps out the foreigner and his capital and 
places so many restrictions on industry that "at the present rate of settle- 
ment it will take generations to colonize Siberia, so that in the end Russia 
must be outstripped, for British colonies and other lands with no greater 
natural advantages have a much greater population, and produce more 
wealth." The attitude of government toward industry is shown by the 
recent violation of contracts and sudden closing of Siberian gold mines to 
foreigners who had even obtained titles to the diggings. 

Russia's idea of her manifest destiny is to absorb Asia and start universal 
peace through the spread of Russian orthodoxy as a world religion. The 
boundaries expand wherever there is least resistance. When resistance takes 
a strongly threatening form Russia waits, for she cannot afford war with 
its possibilities of internal dangers. There is no prophesying what a foreign 
war would bring, with eight million Mohammedans under the yoke in Central 
Asia, aspiring Poland, the resentful Finns, the German Lutherans along the 
Baltic, the five million persecuted Jews with their grip on her finances, and 
the great downtrodden majority everywhere. Meanwhile conquest by rail 
goes on and a secret line is building or built across Mongolia to the Great 
Wall near Pekin. 

Russia's claim that her half-Asiatic origin fits her for success with the 
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Orientals is not proved in experience, and the failure of the Russian to 
compete with the Chinese in Transbaikalia, combined with the freedom of 
passage, suggests to Mr. Gerrare the possibility of Chinese rather than Rus- 
sian dominance in part if not the whole of Siberia. 

J. Russell Smith. 



The Principles of Economics. By Dr. N. G. Pierson. Volume I. Translated 

from the Dutch by A. A. Wotzel. Pp. xxx, 604. Price, \os. London : 

Macmillan & Co., 1903. 

The translation of Dr. Pierson's monumental work on economics earnestly 
hoped for by Professor Edgeworth in his review of the Dutch second edition 
now makes its appearance, so far at least as the first volume is concerned. 
A second volume at present in course of translation is promised, the first 
containing the discussion of value in exchange and of money, while the second 
will review production and the revenue of the state. 

This is a remarkable and weighty treatment of economics now given to 
the English-speaking world for the first time. That fact and the general 
unfamiliarity with the Dutch language seems to warrant a fuller discussion 
than is ordinarily accorded to a translation. The division of this first volume 
into value in exchange and money may be misleading. Under value and 
exchange there is first a thorough discussion of the idea of value, and then 
chapters upon the rent of land and of houses, the interest on capital, the 
profits of employers, the wages of laborers and prices. Part II, which occupies 
about a third of the book, reviews the history of bimetallism and of banking 
in the principal countries. Then, foreign exchanges are discussed and finally 
the principles upon which currencies ought to be regulated. 

One of the most interesting features of the work is the introduction in 
which the author discusses the general concept of economic science and the 
limits of the subject. This section was added in the second edition of the 
original, apparently for purposes of controversy. Dr. Pierson rejects the 
artificial distinction that has been set up between economic policy and the 
theory of economics, for he denies that any distinct line between the two 
fields of thought can be drawn. Professor Marshall's definition of economic 
law is accepted by him as correct, though he thinks that Marshall does not 
go far enough. In general, says he, the deductive method must be used. 
These general views give the key to the whole plan. Disregarding the stereo- 
typed way of approaching economics, the treatment plunges at once into 
what American writers discuss under the head of distribution. There is little 
that is new in what the author has to say of the rent of land, although his treat- 
ment is marked by a singular clarity and definiteness unfortunately lacking in 
the work of most of the economists who have written exhaustively on the sub- 
ject. The same criticism, however, cannot be offered on the treatment of house 
rent. Here there is much skillful classification and analysis of conditions 
affecting such rents. The discussion of taxes as affecting house rents and of 
changes in the cost of building as influencing older values suggest Ricardian 
methods of reasoning. Both here and in the portion treating of agricultural 



